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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Die Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele. Eine Kritik der Theorie des 
psychophysischen Parallelismus. Von Franz Erhardt, Privatdozent 
der Philosophie an der Universitat Jena. Leipzig, O. R. Reisland, 1897. 
— pp. iv, 163. 

This essay is a defence of the theory of interaction, as against that of 
psycho-physical parallelism. Its general position is as follows : Experience 
yields prima facie evidence of interaction ; the resulting presumption can- 
not be overcome without showing that the real essence of soul and body is 
such as to preclude their interacting ; but the theory of parallelism has never 
shown this, and, indeed, investigation at this point, that is, metaphysical 
and epistemological investigation, confirms the original impression of com- 
mon sense as to the fact of interaction. The theory of parallelism offers 
five main objections to interaction between soul and body. The first is 
based on the unlikeness of the physical and the psychical series. The 
author replies that, if we decline to be metaphysical, we have no right to 
assume that the difference is really as great as it seems to be. To assume 
this metaphysical point is to beg the question. And, in any case, the 
difficulty of conceiving the interaction between soul and body is a general 
one attaching to all interaction, even that between two bodies. A second 
objection to interaction, is that the law of causation requires a physical 
cause for physical events and a psychical cause for psychical events. In 
denying this, the author insists that the law of causation requires a cause 
for every event, but specifies nothing as to the character of any cause. The 
next objection, which is the demand for a mechanical explanation for all 
motions, is met with the proposition that mechanics has nothing to say as 
to the qualitative character of moving forces. These may be attractions, 
affinities, organic forces, or a conscious will, as well as anything else. The 
law of inertia requires an external cause for motion, but an external cause 
is not the same as a corporeal cause. The third objection is based on the 
self-sufficiency of natural causes, the geschlossene Naturkausalit'dt . This 
is convicted of a petitio in that it draws its conclusions from an arbitrarily 
assumed definition of ' nature.' The apparent interaction of soul and body 
is a part of nature and must be a determining factor in any adequate idea 
of natural causation. 

Moreover, causes are never things of sense ; the expression ' material 
causes,' or 'material forces,' has no definable meaning. The mechanics 
of cerebral phenomena, therefore, has nothing to do with the determination 
of the causes at work. The chief difficulty of all grows out of the law of 
the conservation of energy. After clearing up certain misconceptions, as, 
e.g., that there is only one force transformed in various ways, or that all 
forms of energy must be conceived as motions, Erhardt insists that the sole 
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significance of the law is quantitative ; it neither defines the forces of na- 
ture, nor the possible forms in which energy may be manifested. The pos- 
sibility is open that some forms are intensive rather than extensive. 
Psychical states might thus be a true equivalent for lost physical energy, 
if any should be found to disappear. Another possible supposition is that 
invisible forces in general, whether physical, chemical, organic, or mental, 
constitute among themselves the real dynamic series, of which the visible 
mechanical phenomena are only means (should we not rather say, sensuous 
manifestations ?). Whether any physical energy does disappear in the pro- 
duction of mental states, the author leaves undecided, but he is certain that 
action of the mind upon the body increases the store of physical energy. 
As though to fortify all possible positions, he claims that the law of con- 
servation of energy is not a law of thought or a necessary presupposition for 
the investigation of nature, and that the application of it to organic pro- 
cesses has not yet been made out. A final and general refutation of the 
objections to interaction is presented in a brief criticism of the concept of 
matter, which leads to the conclusion that matter is force and nothing else. 
If, in addition, space be conceived in the Kantian fashion, every difficulty 
in the way of interaction vanishes. 

This criticism of the theory of parallelism is supplemented by a number 
of positive considerations in favor of the common-sense view. Thus, the 
evident teleology of the sense-feelings in the maintenance of life requires 
the supposition that they stand in causal relations to the body. Again, 
were the identity-theory correct, the content of psychical states would faith- 
fully reflect the physical states, which is not always, if it is ever, the fact. 
Nor has the identity-theory a place for the active states of consciousness, 
whether logical processes or volitions. Spinozism can admit no mental 
states except those which passively mirror the state of the body ; it is im- 
possible to conceive how comparing, discriminating, judging, etc., could 
have any physical correlate such as would be necessary were the theory 
correct. The alternative of admitting that the soul acts upon the body is 
some automaton-theory, and the purposive acts of the automaton would 
drive us to the theory of preestablished harmony. Between interaction 
and preestablished harmony there is no alternative. Finally, absurd con- 
sequences flow from the denial of interaction, as, for instance, that the 
poet' s fancy has no power to communicate its wealth, that volitional en- 
deavor is nonsensical, and that the content of a thought has no determining 
influence upon emotional expression. 

The impressions made by this, essay are complex. It contains not a little 
clear and incisive analysis, yet something is left to be desired in the way 
of sharply defined and steadily held positive points of view. There is no 
doubt that the author holds that the soul and the body interact, but he 
gives no critical exposition of the notion of interaction. Again, in the dis- 
cussion of causes, forces, etc., there should be some discrimination between 
the scientific and the metaphysical standpoints. On the plane of the 
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former, hypothetical forces and things, as distinguished from phenomena, 
are hardly in place ; while, if we once enter the region of metaphysical 
analysis, the naive habit of assigning each class of phenomena to a special 
force ceases to satisfy. It may be questioned, also, whether the discussion 
of the law of the conservation of energy is altogether consistent with itself. 
If energy is not a substance, and the law of energy is quantitative only, we 
should naturally infer that the law would be satisfied by quantitative, in con- 
nection with qualitative, consistency in the succession of phenomena. The 
law would not require commensurability between the different forms of en- 
ergy, but only that a definite amount of any antecedent (measured by its 
own proper unit) be followed by a definite amount of a particular consequent 
(measured by its own unit). In that case we should be rid of the notion of 
a fixed store of energy, all of which must be accounted for as a cashier ac- 
counts for his cash. If it should be found impossible to complete the round 
of changes and return to the starting point, this would trouble us no more 
than the general dissipation of energy in the physical universe. Yet the 
author takes pains to trace out the ramifications of this pseudo-substance, and 
speaks of its increase or decrease in various forms. Nevertheless, the essay 
is valuable both for its material and for its suggestiveness. Besides, it is 
timely. Like most reformations in their first stages, the new psychology 
has tended thus far to action rather than to depth of reflection. When it 
becomes self-conscious it will perceive that only a thorough-going episte- 
mology and metaphysics can undertake to determine the relation of soul and 
body. The present essay contributes toward this result. 

George A. Coe. 

Problemes d' esthitique et de morale. Par C. R. C. Herckenrath. Paris, 

Alcan, 1897. — pp. 163. 

The part of the book devoted to Problemes d'esthetique contains discus- 
sions regarding the feeling of beauty, the feeling of sublimity, tragedy and 
comedy. The author dispenses with the customary introductory remarks, 
and in the opening sentences of the book states his problem to be to deter- 
mine why one thing is judged beautiful, another ugly. He proceeds 
empirically, and from the confused mass of facts, from the great diversity 
of aesthetic judgments, derives the law that what we find beautiful 
is always that which is typical, and that the conception of the type is 
formed from observations of a group of individuals or objects of the same 
species (pp. 11, 19, 65). Another factor in determining the judgment of 
taste is the adaptation of an object to its use. The principle of efficiency 
is well illustrated by reference to the care of the skilled architect in adapting 
pillars to the apparent weight of the parts they support. The author then in- 
quires into the origin of the charm of aesthetic contemplation. His conclusion 
is, that it arises from ' ' the harmonious play of our mental powers. ' ' By this is 
meant that one recognizes something familiar in the object judged beautiful . 
The object must be comprehended, it must yield to understanding. "The 



